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THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND: 

ADDRESS 

e To THE . 

| InusTRIOUS AND MANUFACTURING 
PART OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


for it, and the time they beſtow on reading it, 


think they have a right to know ſomething about the au- 
thor. His integrity, his eircumſtanees, the poſſibility of 
his being led aſtray by temptation, or of his writing under 
the direction and influence of a man who has ſome point 
to ſerve, are indeed things of great importauce. Aware 

of this, I ſhall inform my readers, that I am a manufac- 
turer, of what 1 call the old caſt; that is to ſay, in the 


former part of my life, I have toiled many a day, bath 


early and late, for the ſum of tenpence Sterling, Induſ- 
try, however, overcomes all things. I have been enabled, 
by the bleſſing of God, to educate a very promiſing fami- 
ly of ſeven ſons ; and, by their afliſtance, and my own ſay- 
ings, I am at this moment worth more than 109]; Ster- 
ling. Let not any perſon imagine, that, an account of 
my property, I would recommend peace and good order, 
or any unaccountable doctrine, to my fellow-citizepsy. No. 
I reje& ſuch an idea; and, if the general good requires 
the ſacrifice, I am ready, with my family and fortune, and 
my aged limbs, to promote the good of my cauntry. I 
am told, the French are juſt now making a violent ſtruggle 
for the recovery of their liberty, and ] fincerely wiſh they may 
- employ proper meaſures; for certainly there never was à git» 
nerous nation ſo much and cruelly oppreſſed. A gentleman 


of great knowledge in the affairs of nations, and who has 
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tra velled very far, told me, a: number of years ag tha? 
the moſt induſtrious poor in that country would often la- 
bour for fourpence a day; and that even part of that 
might be ſqueezed from tbem by their haughty ſuperiors. 


Nuven their lives, he ſaid, were not held of any account by 


the laws of the country; for, if a captain of the army, or 


a man of rank, Had murdered a! peaſant, he could have 


obtained a pardon without the form of a trial. Theſe are 


grievances and burdens worth the pains of redreſſing. 


I had lately a book given me, faid to be written by one 


Thomas Paine, in two parts, at a reduced price. My 


neighbour who made me a prefent of the copy, told me, 
that it would clearly prove to me that I was a flave and a 
beggar ; that we had no conſtitution; and that, if I wil- 
led it, 1 might be equal to any man in the country. I re- 
plied to him, that I willed it with all my heart, but that I 
did not think Fwas a flave or a beggar; and, however ſelf: 


iſh it might be, I ſecretly thought of my hundred pounds. 
I have fince read the book with great attemion; and 


though chere are many parts of it whereof I cannot. diſ- 
cover the meaning, yet, as fär as I am able, I will point 
out the conſequences, civil, moral, and religious, of his 
ſchemes; which, I think, he has forgotten to do. 


But, firſt, '1-would' chooſe to be informed of fome par- 


ticulars with regard to the author himſelf. Is he an in- 
duſtrious man? Has he any particular art or profeſſion 


by which he ſubſiſts himſelf and his family? Does he 


gain three ſhillings a day? Has he any paternal inheri- 


tance, or any thing in the country worth defending? I 


am told by his admirers, in anſwer to theſe queſtions, that 
he is a man of profound abilities g.that- he lives by his 
wits; and that he has made a wonderful diſcovery in our 
government, namely, that it has no conſtitution. ' Bur, 
{uppole all his ſchemes carried into execution, I perceive 
he has chalked out a number of pretty little offices, worth 
5ool. a year: and, who would be ſo worthy to fill one of 
them'as this independent gentleman? I ſhould like very 


much to be a legiſlator myſelf, and ſo would we all,—all 


legiſlators. - But they tell me, that he refuſed a great ſum 
of money, rather than not have his book publiſhed 3 and 
indeed he mentions this himſelf with the greateſt modeſty. 
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Toi proceed with his book, I obſerve, that he ſpeits 
very beautifully of ſociety and civilization. Formal ge- 
_ « vertiment,” ſays he, makes bur a fmall part of civilized 
life; and when even the beſt that human wiſdom can 


* . deviſe. is eftabliſhed,, it is a thing more m name, and idea, 


than in fat” As a proof of fach an opinion, he men- 
4hods, that for npwards of two' years, the Americans acted 
very properly on the principles of a general aſſociation, 
Without any formal government. I mention his juſt by 
the way, to ſhew on what ſubſtantial farts his general 


principles are founded. But we will be better able to. 


Judge of this poſition, when we have endeavoured to un- 
derſtand its meaning. As far as I am able to follow him, he 
Wiſhes to eftabhſh' a diſtinction between what he calls 
formal government, and the ordinary: courſe of law and 
Juſtice i in the country; between ſomething which | exiſts 
in his mind, and the civil government executed in every 
town and county, by means of pariſh officers, magiſtrates, 
quarterly ſeſſions, juries, and aſſize. It this be his mean- 
ing, of which I am pot certain, the idea is altogether ab- 
ſurd. For all theſe ſtand in immediate connection with 
the idea of power and force, in the conſtitution itſelf, 
When we ſee a ſingle conſtable, by producing his authori- 
ty, overawing a multitude of enraged men, we aſcribe nut 
his influence to any virtue in his appearance, or his ſtaff, 
but to the goverument of the country, whether it be in 
ſubſtance or in form. But, how does formal government 
make a ſmall part of civilized hfe? Does it ſeldom ap- 
pear to act? If Mr Paine derived this obſeryation from 
the execution of the laws in Great Britain, he could not 
have beſtowed on the Government a greater compliment. 
A parent who! keeps all his children jn obedience, without 
appearing to exert his authority, has undoubtedly more 
merit, than he who is conſtantly repeating his laws. in 
form. Take, now, the general laws of the country, toge- 
ther with the power of executing them, and tell me what 


elſe keeps the villain and the cheat of civil ſociety conſtant- 


Ty in awe. I ſpeak to a race of men, who are, in gene- 
ral, as honeſt as any in the country; and who, from their 


ſituation, have commercial dealings to a conſiderable ex- 


tent. I appeal the matter to my brethren; and I ſpeak 


From my own feelings. When you are engaged in thoſe 


A 2 tranſactions 
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tram ſactious in which you are liable to be impoſed on; and 
when ycu are placed in thoſe ſituations in which you are ex- 
poſed to danger, whether do you place your confidence in 
the beautiful perſection of civil manners, or on the laws and 
ood government of your country? 1 obſerve, in general, 
that the deluſion of Mr Paine's book conſiſts in this, that 
he aſcribes more virtue and knowledge to mankind than 
they are really poſſeſſed of. I will aſſert it, that there 
are a preat number of deſigning and wicked men in fociety ; 
men who are capable of impoſing on the goodneſs of our 
hearts: and I pray God this may not be one of the num- 
ber. Let ns not depend entirely on what we fear on all 
occaſions, but alſo on what we hear and ſee. I hope it 
is exaggerated ; but when I take a view of the characters 
of many men, who, from their abilities, would naturally 
influence a great number of the beſt of my friends, I am 
happy dar have as little as poſſible to do with their le- 
giſlation. Are you ſure that every man who is juſt now 
endeavouring to puſh you on to dangerous and hazardous 
meaſures, is a man of upright intentions ; that he is ſolely 
devoted to your good ; and that he has no ſelfiſh expec- 
tation? Far be it from me to give you unfavourable opi- 
nions of human nature; nor do J profeſs myſelf qualified 
to ſpeculate, like Mr Paine, on good order, ariſing from the 
common uſage, and unceaſing circulation of intereſt, and 
other things equally unmeaning, and ariſing from formal 
government. How can men of our level decide on que- 
{tions of ſo much intricacy? How do we know when the 
principles of 83 began to act on ſociety; or in 
what degree they operate on our preſent manners? Com- 
| pare our ſtate for a hundred years paſt, with what it was, 
under a government of a different kind, and you will per- 
ceive a vaſt difference in point of freedom, and in point of 
happineſs. The formal government in that period, was 
conſtantly appearing to act in cruel, and arbitrary and op- 
preſſive meaſures; and now, ſays Mr Paine, it is of lets 
conſequence, becauſe it appears not ſo much to act. DE, 
To bring his argument to plain Engliſh, it is, that we 
covld go on very well, without any kind of formal go- 
vernment; that every man would act his own part in fo- 
ciety; that Jaws are troubleſomo and pernicious things; 
and that conſliiutions are a trick of the ſtare, contrived 


by 


fe t. 


by knaves to keep fools in awe. In the ſame way, a raſ- 
cal, who had forfeited his life to the laws of his country, 
would moſt excellently reaſon. —lIt is a cruel and abſurd 
practice, to fix a rope about a man's neck, and ſqueeze 
him to death. No civilized ſtate of fociety thould em- 
ploy halters or gibbets: formal government makes but 


2 a ſmall part of civilized lite.” Where is our boaſted 


liberty? Why ſhould | be put to death? Will not the 
© unceafing circulation of intereſt, paſſing through its mil- 
lion of channels,” be a better ſecurity than fuch cruel and 
abſurd laws ? But, allowing that the great maſs of maukind 
in Great Britain are, generally ſpeaking, honeſt, as I be- 
lieve they are; yet, as the tendency of this book is to 
overturn all the national principles by which we have been 
| hitherto preſerved, it is proper to inquire, whether this 


might not be prejudical to the moral character of indivi- 


duals. What do you think of the butchering in France? 
Is there any of my brethren who would deſire to partici- 
pate in ſuch ſcenes? If I had put the ſame queſtion ten 


years ago, to thoſe who deluged Paris with human blood, 


they would have ſhuddered at the very idea. I will not 


enter on the queſtion of neceſſity in their ſituation; but 1 
am ſure, that no man in his ſober ſenſes will ſay it is ne- 
ceſſary in ours. The intention of this book is, to bring 


us back to che ſirſt principles of ſociety, to aggravate our 
oppreſſions, and to repreſent us in a fituation equally deſ- 
titute of freedom with the inhabitants of France; and, if 
we were fools enough to believe his abſurd poſitions, how 
can we anſwer it, that there will not be found among 


us, men ſufficiently wicked to perpetrate deeds that they 


can never atone for? Paine would tell me, that the 
French themſelves hold theſe deeds in abomination. 


But I will tell him a plain fact, that he is, at this moment, 


ſitting in the ſame convention with the abominable per- 
petrators of ſuch deeds; that they poſſeſs the ſame autho- 
rity, and influence, and ſalary, with himſelf; and that the 
beſt government which human wiſdom can deviſe, is not 
able to repel, from its chief aſſembly, the greateſt delin- 
quents. | OT 
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SECTION U. 


Fon man to be free, it is ſufficient that he wills it.“ 
What a precious and inimitable perſon this is! He paſ- 
ſes upon us the moſt certain and ſelf-eyident facts, as the 
Iruit of profound thought, either in the French nation, or 
in himſelf. But there is more in this: be àpplies them to 


dur particular condition, as ſtanding in need of his free- 


dom, and his willing. This puts me in mind of an ad— 
vice given to a neighbour of mine, who was a paſſionate, 
 $mple man, bur, at the ſame time, governed his wife and 
family with a conſiderable degree of ſternneſs and ſeverity. 
This would not ſerve: he was told, that the moſt unlimit- 
ed ſubmiſſion on the part of his wife, was no proof of his 
manheod, unleſs he frequently gave her a good beating. 
1 ſhall enter ſomewhat particularly into this ſaſhionable 
dectrine of a nation willing to be free, and then attend 19 
| Paine's propoſals for the ſecurity of this freedom. | 
It is a molt certain fact, that, if you bring the whole 
force and mind of any whole body of people into one di- 
rection, there is nothing that can withſtand their opera- 
tion. This is juſt telling me, that if 1 go one road, I can- 
not go another at the ſame time. It is as true as the fun 
gives light, or the fire burns. But this is nothing to us; 
for, if we have nearly as much liberty as we could poſſi bly 
deſire, and the certainty of gradually refining our conſtitu- 
tion to the higheſt degree ot poſſible perfection, we ſhould 
ſurely be madmen, merely for the ſake of an experiment, 
to try whether this man be ſpeaking truth or falſchood, 
on this occaſion. Before he wills to be free, it is of ſome 
importance, to a reaſonable man, to know that he is not 
free. This is a thing that I wiſh to recommend to your 
ſerious conſideration. Do you feel any reſtraints, except 
thoſe which are natural and moral, on your preſent condi- 
tion? Are there not many. inſtances of men of your own 
level, riſing, by induſtry and attention, to competency and 
affluence? When you happen to Jay up a ſmall. matter for 
bad weather, as they ſay, is it not perfectly ſecured, by the 
laws of your country, to you and to your children! ? Whar 
then do you preciſely mean by this whole nation willing 
to be free? If you mean freedom from all the reſtraints 


of 


14 
of moral obligation, and the inequalities ariſing from meh- 
tal abilities, and ſtrength of body, you muſt not apply to 
government, you muſt not depend on your own will, but 
you mult pray to God himſelf, ro make you wicked, and 
wiſe, and miſerable. J am very glad, that J am not able, 


like Paine, to ſpeak in a language which you do not under- 
ſtand. But a whole nation, or the majority of it, may 


will any thing. They may will, that there ſhall be no 
more mechanics of any kind no weavers, no ſhoemakers, 
no taylors, no rich, and no poor. Will it then follow, 

that all theſe occupations and conditions ought to ceaſe in 
civil ſociety? Suppoſe, that we were all, by one ſtroke 
of national will, made equal with regard to the enjoyments 
of this world, I cannot fee that it would make my condi- 
tioa any better; for I reckon my own labour, at preſent, 
a better inheritance to me, than an equal ſhare of the na- 
tional wealth and property: And, even on the ſuppoſition, 
chat, by briaginz.down others, I were to riſe above my 
preſent occupation and fortune; yet, how could I live, un- 
ic(8 the interior occupations of life were {till going on? Even 


thougli it were againſt the national will, muſt I not ſtill 


have my weaver, and ſhoemaker, and taylor? and would 
not theſe men, in their turn, have a right to level me? 
Ot this, IL {hall have occafion to ſpeak more fully after- 


Wards. 


| Let as now conſider, what would be the plain conſe- 
- quence of this doctrine, of our willing to be free, in the 
preſent condition of Great Britain. If it were to affect 
all ranks of men in the country, that is, if there was no 
oppoſition from any quarter, it would be perfectly irre- 
ſiſtible. Where there is no oppoſition, there is no reſiſt- 
ance. But, ſuppoſe the happy combination of powers in 

our government, the ſecurity which we have enjoyed, and 
the liberty and happineſs which we {till enjoy, ſhould in- 
ſpire a number of reaſonable men with confidence in that 
conſtitution which our anceſtors ſupported with their beſt 
and deareſt concerns; What would be the conſequence ? 

Let every man in the nation who enjoys peace and pro- 
ſperity, and the full and adequate price of his labour, u- 
nite with one heart to ſupport that conſtitution, from 
which they derive ſuch bleſſings; and I will forfeit my beſt 
Intereſts, that Paine and his adherents will not 9 to 
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ſhew their face. It is this which gives me a bad opinion 


of the man to apply, in an unfair and uncandid man- 


ner, opinions which are true in themſelves, to a nation 
which ſtands in no kind of need of them. Look around 


you: take in the whole circle of your friends, as far as 
| your knowledge extends. Is there any induſtrious man 
Who has not the means of earning a full competency 
for - himſelf and his family? Did ever any govern- 


ment, contrived by human wiſdom, for the general good 
of mankind, do more for its ſubjects? If we had the full 
liberty of wiſhing, this conſtitution is ſo admirably adapted 


to our ſeveral wants, that we have very little to wiſh for. 


The opinions which I have, on this ſubject, expreſſed in 


my language, muſt be familiar to you, and eaſily under- 


ſtood. Since I remember, the price of my labour is four 
times as much as it was. But, in the ſpace of forty years, 
I aſk this plain queſtion, Is any article of food or clothing 
four times the price? Was beef ever at one penny the 
pound, or ſuperſine broad cloth at 48. 6d.? I am now a- 


ble, therefore, to lay up money; when, formerly, 1 had 
a ſcanty ſubſiſtence : And would not I be an egregious fool, 
to be flattered out of this comfortable ſtate, by a few art- 


ful words about the oppreſſion of government? ST” 
Now, if the ariſtocracy, as Paine calls them, by which 
he means ſometimes Lords, and ſometimes landed gentle- 
men, have the art and the means of ſtaving all, or great part 
of the heavieſt of the taxes, from their ſhoulders; how 
comes it to paſs, that we make an eaſy ſhift to live, while 


I know many a Lord and gentleman who would be extreme- 
ly glad to lay their hands on my hundred pounds? The 
whole queſtion then with Paine, is not, Whether we could 
Vill ourſelves free; but, Whether we could will ourſelves in- 


to better ſituation. In the following ſections of this work, 


I ſhall pay attention to Mr Paine's ſchemes for making us 


2 Wiſer and happier people,—in regard to his repreſentation; 


in regard to the greater equality of condition ; in regard to 


the plauſible idea of providing for the aged, &c. ; and finally, 
in regard to what I reckon our beſt intereſts, the expreſſion 
of ion and homage to Him who rules over all. = 


1 


SECTION III. 


Ix giving my ſentiments of Paine's repreſentative go- 
vernment, I am far from ſaying tha: the preſent repreſenta- 
tion of Great Britain is as perfect as it might be. OF this 
I profeſs myſelf by no means to be a competent judge. 
All that I have to do is, to expoſe the weakneſs and the 

abſurdity of this man's projects; and for this raſk, 1 think, 
it requires no uncommon ability. That which is called 
government, ſays he, or that which we ought to con- 
« ceive government to be, is no more than ſome common 
centre in which all the parts of ſociety unite.” This de- 
ſinition is perfectly juſt ; but we have ſtill the liberty of in- 
quiring, whether his mode of repreſentation correſponds 
with this general principle. This mode of repreſentation, 
in few words, is, That every individual of the country ſhall 
have an elective voice in the members of an aſſembly, which, 
for a certain number of years, ſhall have the whole affairs 
of the nation under their management, without any con- 
troul, except that which may ariſe from the electors. Now, 
what you have to conſider, is, whether this aſſembly be 
the common centre, where all the happineſs, and intereſts, 
and parts of ſociety ſhall unite. 1 have ſeveral reaſons 
which incline me to believe that it is not. In the s 
place, I myſelf, and I will venture to fay the ſame thing 
for many of my brethren, am by no means qualified to 
judge of the hearts and abilities of men. I might be al- 
lured, by a number of fine ſpeeches, to place confidence in 
a perſon who would afterwards deceive me ; and I muſt 
either proclaim my own folly, or deprive myſelf of the 
right of complaining of his conduct. This is not all: it is 
a talent of human nature, to be expert at finding out all 
the ſelfiſh advantages of any fituation ; and it has been ever 
thought dangerous, to. place even an honeſt man, where, 
he has ſtrong motives to deceive, and plauſible reaſons for 
covering the deceit. How do l know, then, that my very 
reſpectable and honeſt neighbour may not be impoſed on 
_ himſelf, or may not take allowance as a repreſentative, 
which, as an individual, he would have been aſhamed of? 
 2dly, It is impoſſible for human wiſdom to deviſe a ſcheme 
of election, confining the whole power to one aſſembly, 
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which ſhall in any degree correſpond with Paine's definition 
of government. Paine himſelf never thought of fitting 
down and dividing. the repreſentation of Great Britain. 
The habits, the education, the circumſtances, and the local 
ſituation, both of focieties and of individuals, in the ſame 
country, are totally different, and conſtantly changing. On 
what principle, then, would you ſecure the property and e- 
dual right of the whole? How would you beforchand for 
reaſon on effects, depending on ſueh a multicude of cauſes, 
as to balance exaQy the powers in Paine's aſſembly? He 
would anſwer, Let the whole be virtuous, and there is no 
danger. But human government, like human laws; is not 
made for the virtuons, but for tranſgreſfors; To deſcend 
from reaſoning to plain facts; Is it not evident, that, in ſuch 
an afſembly, the influence of a city like London, where 
© combinations of merchants are formed on united principles, 
would eaſily preponderate over a vaſt number of country 
members; or, that the inſolence of the London mob would 
keep your aſſembly in conſtant terror? You would defend 
them with an army of citizens. But, are you not aware, 
that the army, which conſtantly acts in the defence of em- 
bodied government, becomes the government itſelf? The 
guards of an aſſembly are very different from the guards f 
a King. They are, fo to fpeak, deliberative guards. 
They are influenced to take a ſide on every queſtion ; and 
one part of their maſters are tampering with them, while 
the other threaten. But, on the other hand, how do you 
repreſent, according to Paine's ſyſtem, a number of men, 
whom I am proud to call my fellow. citizens, poſfeſſing a 
country like the Highlands of Scotland? They have no 
commerce, and there is no neceflity that they ſhould have 
equal influence, in any government, with a large and manu- 
facturing town. Yet, bring them to actual exertion, as 
they might very ſoon be, were this vidiculous and incon- 
ſiderate ſcheme of repreſentation adopted; and they would 
drive the merchants and the mob of a large city before 
them like a flock of ſheep.  _ | 
3a, A large aſſembly, poſſeſſed of unlimited powers, are 
incapable of deliberate councils. One day, they are ſeized 
with a fit of virtue, and a ſtrong paſſion for ſecuring the 
rights and happineſs of their electors: On another, they 
liſcover, that the moſt general repreſentation of the Fog 
* a 


L 


has tha power of framing partial and oppreſſive laws. 
They frequently act under the influence of terror, without 
cauſe; and, more frequently ſtill, under that of deſigning 
and oratorial men, without argument. At one time, they 
come forward, and tell you, that the repreſentatives of a 
great nation ſhould be diſintereſted men, and they reſolve 
that they will not accept of any lucrative poſt for a number 
of years; and, at their next meeting, they will gravely 
ay, that the fit of enthufiaſm is now paſt, and that their 
former reſolution, though generous, was contrary to the 
good of the country. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to ſay 
what men will do, who have the power, and the frequent 
practice, of undoing what they have already done. 
4thly, But, ſuppoſing the very beſt to happen, viz. 
that rhe people are equally modelled in the election, and 
that all their powers and their intereſts are ſo exactly com- 
bined, that they ſhall return a ſufficient number of honeſt, 
and reſpectable, and independent repreſentatives; yet, what 
ſecurity have you, by this method, for the continuance of 
the ſame ſpirit? Reſolution, and public virtue, in a whole 
body of people, naturally flag. They are roufed by op- 
preſſion, and they may, in lome inltances. be inflamed to 
| certain degree, by an author like this: But, ov every 
ſuch occaſion, there is an exertion of the public mind, 
which no patriotiſm has ever been able to keep Jong in Call 
ſtretch. This idea, an intereſted writer like Paine, keeps 
entirely out of view; aud, for a very good reaſon ; becauſe 
the flagging of the public ſpirit, would be his harveſt. 
Then the deſigns of intereſted men would operate without 
_ reſtraint. When we returned to the boſoms of our families, 
or to the activity of private life, then they would enjoy full 
leiſure to watch for our conſtitution. If you read Paine's 
book from beginning to end, you will not find one word of 
this; although we all know very well, that the beſt human 
things muſt be liable to error in their original frame, and 
corruption in their uſe. But he has a relief from all kind 
of abule, in the frequent appeals to the people at large, 
and this leads me to mention the laſt abſurdity of chis mode 
of government, 
zthly, The people at han will not intereſt themſelves, | 

_ excepling when they feel the exiſtence of an actual op- 
| preflion; and when they do act, it muſt be with great vio- 
B 2 lence, 
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lence. The er elections wight poſſibly be conducted 
with ſobriety, and you might change the members of every 
aſſembly. But, will this ee any change in the diſpoſitions 
of human nature? Do you expect to infuſe principles of 
Honeſty into the minds of men, by electing them to re- 
preſent you in a national aſſembly? Or, if you give them 
the national purſe for any ſpace of time, Do you imagine 


vou can make it ſo ſhort, that they will not learn the 


trick of putting it into their pockets? Now, although the 
members of every aſſembly are new, yet they were not 
created for the purpoſe. They were capable of perceiving 
every mean of profit and corruption employed by the laſt; 
and they will be ready enough to follow their example. 
All theſe things are extremely probable; and, according 
to Paine's ſyſtem, you have no remedy, but that of turn- 
ing back the government to the people, to be modelled a- 
gain by the whim and direction of another Paine, caſt in 2 
different mould. | 

Although I am no reaſoner like this man, I ſhall clades 
myſelf againſt him, or any other, for the truth and proba- 
bility of the five above mentioned obſervations. And, 
what do they prove to us, but, that the ſupreme power and 
authority ſhould not be lodged with any individual, or any 
one body of men; that public councils, from the very 
conſtruction of government, ſhould be flow ; that rapidity, 
even of reform, lays the foundation for rapidity of abuſe; 
that, where there is no controul on the different parts of 4 
conſtitution, there can exiſt no liberty; and that the 
molt perfect government, is that, which, without confuſion, 


can correct its own errors? Theſe are the opinions which 
I have early imbibed, and, which I ſhall now carry with 


me to my grave. But you will obſerve, that this combina- 
tion of powers, this check, this controul, this dignity of 
deliberation, and this capacity of reform, are all conſpicu- 
ous in the King, Lords, and Commons of Great Britain: 
And hence we may conclude, that this conſtitution, or 
one ſimilar to it, is the only central point, where the in- 
tereſt, the happineſs, and every part of ſociety can ever 
unite. I believe Paine himſelf, in his preſent ſituation, 
ſurrounded as he is with the haughty Jacobin, the unruly 


leveller, and the lawleſs murderer at noon day, if he is an 
hon&!! 2 man, Wi 1 confels che truth of theſe remerks ; ; and 


ly 


31 


only regret, that it is not in my power to expreſs them 
more fully to my brethren, partly, from the want of prac- 
tice in writing, and partly for want of time; for 1 am 
afraid that every.newſpaper will bring us an account of the 
ſacrifice of this man to his raſhneſs and folly ; which event 
would give a more complete anſwer to his book area any 
J can write. | 
Before il conclude this a 1 ſhall make an A. 
tion or two, on the only inſtance which Paine has given, 
or indeed can give, of the exiſtence of ſomethiog like his 
fanciful repreſentation. This is in America. But let me 
ioform you, that this is the only country in the world 
where ſuch a ſcheme could be adopted with any chance of 
ſucceſs. The people iu America are levelled by nature, 
Ty are without an extenſive commerce; without al- 
t the exiſtence of manufactures; and poſſefled of un- 
Dassds territory of unculti vated lands. They want no- 
thing of internal production, but men. The ſeeds of jea- 
louſy, of covetonineſs, of ambition and of war, are not 
yet ſowed among them: and yer, this man would have us 
copy a picture, of which, from our ſituation, we poſſeſs 
not one feature of political reſemblance, Is this iznorance, 
or wickedneſs? In ſuch a ſtate, from the want of men, 
the price of labour, and the returns from any ſcheme of 
agricuiture or manufacture, are nearly on the ſame level; 
of conſequence, the {tare of a free ſervant, is nearly equal 
to the ſtate of a maſter : and, to remedy this inconvenien- 
cy, they have continued two practices, which Paine has 
not thought fir to mention; the firſt is, the perpetual 
{lavery of their African, and the ſecond, the occaſion- 
al ſervitude of their Chriſtian brethren. The only go- 
vernment in the world, which he boaſts of for a few 
years practice of his excellent mode of equality and repre- 
ſentaripny tramples, in this manner, on the rights of men. 
* The icene which that country preſents to the eye of a 
« ſpetator,” ſays he, has ſomething in it which generates, 
and encourages great ideas.” Bur, uncover this ſcene, of 
the colouring of ſuch a writer, and it preſents nothing to 
the eye of a Briton, but a number of men, equal from ne- 
ceſſity, and a vaſt number more, without any gne of the 
rights of repreſentation, or of man, of which he is ſo 
keen a defender. And if we look among the latter, we 
will 
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vill find many of our countrymen, and, perhaps, of our 


blood- relations, giving ſeven years of their life and their 
labour, becauſe they had not ſeven pounds to pay their 


paſſage. It is ſomewhat aſtoniſhing, that this framer of 
conſtitutions, ſhould perceive ſo much miſery in our ſtreets, 
on an occaſional viſit to the country, and yet, though he 
aſſiſl ed in the American aſſemblies, ſeems to be ignorant 


of this manifeſt oppreſſion. I muſt confeſs, however, that 


the woſters of theſe ſlaves, pay all the taxes; and I won- 
der Paine did not mention the fact, merely to ſhew, what 


exccllent expedients they fell on in America, to free the 
loweſt parts of the community from ſuch abominable griev- 
ances. 'I deſire him, or, (as it is very likely, in his preſent 


remote and difficult firvation, he will never hear ot my feeble 
endeavours), 1 defire any of his ſriends ia this country, to 


inform him, that I. and a great multitude of my breibren, 
would wiſh to be informed, in his next addreſs, in what 


manner it comes to paſs, that, in the beſt mode of repre- 
ſeniation ever deviſed by human wiidoin, where there was 


\ firit a conſtitution, and then a government, there ſhould 


not only exiſt, the hateful traffic in human blood, but that 
it ſhould be ſanctioned by his blefled aſſemblies. This 
practice will be continued in America, till, in the progrefs 
of ſociety, the ranks of mankind be filled up; and then, 


poor, but happy and independent ſubjects, will be ſuffici- 
ent to occupy all the inferior parts of life. From this 
ſtatement of facts, it requires two things to make Great 


Britain ſimilar to America. The firſt is, that we baniſh, 
once every thirty years, the fourth part of our inhabi- 
rants to ſome unpeopled region, which, if the nation wills, 
it can caſily do; and the ſecond is, to reduce one half 


of thoſe who remain, to a ſtate of bondage and ſlavery. 
Paine was aware of many things, but, 1 am perſuaded, 
there were many in the principles and nature of govern- 


ment, that never entered into his calculations. Having 


mentioned theſe facts, I ſhall proceed, in the next ſection, 


to ſpeak of the ſcheme of levelling, which, though not 
expreſſed in his book, is yet to be derived from it. 
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SECTION Iv. 


I sab, that Paine's principles, el to Great Britain, 
led us to what is called the Levelling ſcheme; and I {hall 
give you my reaſou ſor ſaying fo. It is a very fimple one, 
namely, Thar, in overturning a government fo firmly root- 

ed in the minds of the greateſt part of its members, which 
he evidently wiſhes to do, it is impoſſible to encourage a- 
bettors to ſuch an abſurd ſcheme, without offering them, 
or, at leaſt, having implied, ſome extraordinary reward. 
In other words, if any perſon would put the queſtion to 
me, whether I would lend my aſſiſtance to ſuch a ſcheme, 
J would naturally deliberate on the advantage which my- 
felf or my country would gain from it. When I am brought 
into this ſituation, I look around me; and when I per- 
ceive the wages which I can gain if L am induſtrious, and 
the poſſibility of accumulating a fortune, if I am a man of 


5 underſtanding, I confeſs I ſee no method of bettering my 


preſent condition by a revolution of government, except I 
can procure to myſelf a certain ſhare of that property, 
| which is ſecured, by the preſent one, to its lawful poſſeſſor. 
I'wiſh to ſpeak to the hearts of my brethren, and even to 
thoſe ſecrer ſentiments which may have ſprung up in their 
minds, not unchecked, from the peruſal of ſuch a book. 
Now, let us attend with coolneſs and impartiality, to the 
examination of ſuch ideas. In the firft place, I would 
with to know what happineſs would ariſe to every indivi- 
dual, from an equal, or from any other new diviſion of 
national property; or, in what manner we would chooſe 
to divide it. Let us talk preſently of land. I have heard 
of ſeveral meetings, where they have entered on buſineſs, 
and propoſed plans for the diviſion of land. But this, cer- 
tainly, is going too haſtily to work; for, in an equal di- 
_ viſion, every individual of the country muſt have an equal 
thare; and, 1 am afraid, in this caſe, mine will not be 
worth my acceptance. But how will you proportion it to 
the merits, to the wants, and to the worthleſsneſs of all 
individuals? If I have any occupation by which I can earn 
thirty pounds a year, I certainly am not entitled to fo 
much as a perſon who, from idleneſs, or vice, will not 


earn ten PR. And what would you do with a great 
number, 
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humber, who, with their proper ſhare of the national þ pro- 

perty, could not make any. kind of ſubſiſtence for them- 

ſelves or their families? The pooreſt part of the commu- 

| nity that I preſently know in a ſtate of family exiſtence, 

| are thoſe who have a few acres of barren ground, for! a 

| few ſhillings of rent. A perſon who gives his labour at the 
preſent price, is a lord, compared with them. In the. ve- 

ry diviſion of property, you will find: the ſeeds. of that in- 
equality of rank which has exiſted in every civilized late, 
and which, from the providence of God, in granting. dif- 


4 ferent abilities of body and mind, muſt for ever exiſt. Why 
5 are the duties of the Chriſtian religion adapted to the dif- 
i ferent ranks of men, if no difference was to prevail in ſo- 
5 ciety? Why does the apoſtle Paul recommend, in beauti- 


ſul language, the kindneſs of maſters, and the obedience of 
ſervants? Does not the Almighty himſelf ſay, that by 
F him kings reign, and princes decree juſtice? |, 
| But, ſuppoſe the levelliag ſcheme were to be actually 
put in execution: How long is it to continue? Am I to 
1 de for ever deprived of reaping the fruits of my own in- 
duſtry? If 1 thould happen to be more expert than my 
= neighbour. at any kind of labour, or if I ſhould ſtarve 
| my ſelf of one meal a day, who is to have the diſpoſal of 
my profits. or my ſavings? Suppoſe, in this manner, I ac- 
cumulate ſome thouſand pounds, and ſuppoſe ſome of the pro- 
prietors of the ſharcs of national property ſhould find them 
inconvenient to hold; what equitable Jaw can hinder, him 
from ſclling, or me from buying? Lere, again, you have 
the foundation of a large eſiate, and you are juſt where 
you were. That rhe reaſoning of Paine, applied to 
Great Britain, leads to theſe abſurd concluſions, 1 have 8 
already ſhewed ; and I ſhall here deſcend io ſome particu- 
lars. On the one hand, he exclaims againſt the wretched- 
neſs of our poor, and the opprefiion of our taxes; and, on 
the other, he ſays that there is no luxury equal to that 
of a great eſtate, and propoſes a very ingenious plan, of 
diminiſhing the value of property. Theſe are the plau- 
ſible topics which a leveller would hold out, to excite the 
indignation of the people of any government; and there- 
fore, we may inquire into the good ſenſe on which they 
are founded. The wretchedve(s, and the number of poor 
in <4 , ariſe. from a Lafiety of cauſes. The cha- 
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rities of the people may be ſo exceeding preat, as to make 


it the intereſt of a great many to counterfeit wretchedneſs, 


rather than ſubmit to labour. A number more may, by 
_ exceſſes of all kinds in their youth, ſo debilirate their con- 
ſtitution, that they ſhall be unable to earn their daily ſab 
ſiſtence. The providence of God may reduce a family 
to poverty, by ſickneſs and by death: And, finally, the 
oppreſſion of taxes may render it impoſſible for the moſt 
induſtrious to gain a livelihood. If Paine had reaſoned 
like an honeſt man, (I ſpeak not of his underſtanding, be- 
cCäuſe he has it not in his power to make it better than it 
is), would not he have mentioned ſome of thoſe obvious 
cauſes for the wretchedneſs in our ſtteets? Now, all 
thoſe, except the laſt, are totally diſtin from the oppreſ- 
ſion of Government; and I will farther maintain, that 
they are of ſuch a nature, that no government, in a coun» 
try full of people; can remedy them. The laws of no 
country act with ſo unlimited a controul, as to prevent the 
charity which is given in ſecret; nor can they endow men 
with diſcernment to tell, on all occaſions, who- are proper 
objects. If, in the ſtrong language of our Saviour, the 
right hand, in giving alms, is not to know what the left 
hand does, how would you contrive, in any government, 
an effectual law to prevent the work of metcy? And if 
this is allowed; there will always be a counterfeiring of 
_ diſtreſs. In the ſame manner, idlenefs and ſickneſs have 
been ever conſidered as beyond the reach and power of 
any government to remedy. The reafon is obvious: 
without induſtry, it is impoſſible for mankind, in any place 
of this earth, to enjoy the comforts of exiſtence ; and 
therefore, the want of inclination, or the want of power, 
muſt render men without thefe comforts, I ſpeak my plain 
fentiments of theſe things; if yon do not find them true, 
you need not believe them. Paine paſles over, in filenee, 
all thoſe cauſes of poverty, and fixes on the oppreſſion of 
the taxes; which we have now to conſider. If any per- 
ſon ſhould tell me, that our taxes are not very great, I 
would think he had not paid much attention to the ſubject. 
And, if there were not at preſent a proſpe&, and a poſſi- 
bility of having both the taxes and the national debt dimi- 
niſhed, I would not at all ſpeak to it; for I am fully of o- 
pinion, that if they were gecumulating from generation to 
, F 'C | generation, 
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generation, they would at ſome period become ore. 
able. But, the very contrary of this is the caſe at preſent ; 
and Painc's reaſoning about them, is altogether void of 


principle and foundation. The taxes which I feel, are, 
and muſt be, on the articles of life which I conſurme. Now, 
the method which, L take to know whether I be oppreſſed, 


is this: | compute how much of theſe articles Jean pur- 


chaſe with what I can earn with the labour of my hands; 


ik it is ſuſſtcient to maintain myſelf and family, then, I am 


not oppreſſed; and when E compare it with what it was 
forty years ago, and find that I can now buy more of 
thoſe articles than 1 could do then, I declare myſelf to be 
in a better condition. But, after all this plain and (imple 


reaſouing, this author ſtill maintains, that they are not e- 


qually impoſed, and that the poor bear the greateſt part of 


the burden. He mentions an inſtance of this, in a com- 


pariſon between the beer brewed for ſale, and the land- 
tax; but you will obſerve, that though this mode of rea- 
ſoning were not altogether deceitful, as! ſhall ſhew it by 
and by to be, yet it is by no means giving us the whole 
truth: for I am informed, that there are taxes on win- 
dows, on fervants, on tea, on wines, on carriages, and on 
all the unneceſſaries of Mes: from which, my condition 
makes me altogether free. But 1 would chooſe to be far- 
ther informed, in what mauner the ariſtocracy, as he calls 
them, are able to ger themſelves exempted from any tax. 
If the articles, by taxation, are raiſed to a great price, 
Have not 1 the power to raiſe the price of wages; and is 
it not a fact, that I actually do ſo? If 1 am a farmer's 


ſervant, and take more money from him; by this W 


is not he diſabled from giving ſo great a rent? If 1 
a manufacturer, is not this an additional price to thoſe 


who conſume the articles of my production? It is not I. 
then, who pay the taxes, but that very ariſtocracy, who, 
Paine ſays, are careful to lay the burden on the poor. And 
though he was incapable of perceiving this, yet, experi- 
ente will teach them, ignorant as he repreſents them to 


be, that in every tax they are impoſing, they are imme- 
diately or ultimately putting their hands into their own 


pockets. Suppoſe, on the other hand, that the taxes of 


this country were at once ſo much reduced, as to enable 


we to on a all the © conveniences of life at the half of 


the 
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the price, becher in this caſe, 3 it be poſſible to 

keep up the wages at their preſent rate? 1 maintain, 
that this will be impoſlible, as long as you find men who 
will be content to Jabour for food and raiment: and this 
will be the cafe in every populous and civilized country, 
as long as chriſtianity and civilization remain. I am a 


triend, at the ſame time, to the reduction of taxes; not 


becauſe i it will better the condition of the poor, but be- 
cauſe it is an evidence of the general proſperity of the na- 
tion. Every attempt to force property out of its natural 
Channels, either by giving money without labour, on the 
one hand, or reducing the value of eſtates on the other, 
may be flattering to the idle and worthleſs, but, in prac- 


rice, will be found altogether unſerviceable to the great 


intereſts of ſociety. The rich not only pay our taxes, but 
they are the market for our commodities. If we were all 
brought to the ſame level in point of property, every one 
of us would be ſo attentive, ſo neceſſitous, and ſo fruitful 
in expedients, that manufacturers and tradeſmen of all 
kinds, would neither find a merchant for their articles, nor 
price for their labour. On theſe accounts, I would ad- 


viſe my countrymen not to be raſh in adopting ſchemes of 


violent innovation. The French envied our happineſs for 
many years before they thought of imitating us. Let us, 
in the ſame manner, wait for the application and ſucceſs 
of their principles of government. We were not accuſtom- 
ed to have a high opinion of the ſober and deliberate 


councils of that nation: we have no reaſon to depend 


much on them, in that ſtate of fluctuation of intereſt and 
power, Which muſt a in the "oy of mo and re vo- 
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of SECTION. V. 


I dhis ſeQios) I ebe to fpeak of we of thoſe pro- 
poſals which the Author plaialy holds out, for the purpoſes 
of popularity: for I have confidered them again and again, 
and it is not in my power to find any other reaſonable mo- 


tive. The firſt I ſhall mention, is, his ſcheme for an alli- 


ance between England, France, and America. I am as 
much at a loſs as he is, to know whether this alliance 


be practicable ; but, taking it for granted that it is carried 
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execution, I am very far from being ſo ſanguine about its 
ſucceſs. The national expences of France and Eng- 


c land,” ſays he, would be leſſened: The ſame fleets and 
* armies will no longer be neceſſary to either; and the 


reduction can be made ſhip for thip on each ſide.” Now, 


I humbly ſuppoſe, that this plan has not been digeſted 


with that thought and accuracy which would be requiſite 
to reduce jt to practice. 1 ſhould like to be informed, in 


the firſt place, whether we can reaſonably believe, that, 


in conſequence of Paine's mode of government and repre- 


ſentation, all jealouſy and grounds of difference ſhall ceaſe 


between France and England, The idea is a good one, 
as it holds out the proſpect of univerſal peace to mankind. 


Whether this can exiſt in the preſent ſtate of human na- 


ture, is a different queſtion. But the reduction of the 
fleets, ſhip for ſhip on each ſide, even though we were 


afterwards to quarrel, places the two nations on the ſame 


footing. This is what he would wiſh to make us believe; 


but it is by no means a fact. The ſtrength of a nation 


does not conſiſt in its number of ſhips ; but in the means 


of procuring ſhips. If Great Britain can build them more 
ſpeedily, more cheaply, and, finally, if ſhe has more money 


to do it with than France, the French would be arrant fools 


to deſtroy one of theirs for one of ours. I mention thoſe 


facts, to ſhew the folly of ſuch projects, and the impoſſibility 
of reducing them to practice. Such plans, for any thing 
we know, may ariſe from the perfection of civil ſociety; 


but a man, who holds them out as a principle of govern- 
went, when the ſtate of ſociety will not bear them in prac- 
rice, is either a projector, or has ſome hidden purpoſe, for 

the accompliſhment of which, he wiſhes to impoſe on our 


ſenſes. 


The next of his propoſals which I ſhall rake notice 1 
is, what he calls his donation of twenty ſhillings each for 
fifty thouſand births, and as much for fifty thouſand mar- 


 riages, I ſhall not inquire, whether this might be adopt- 


ed by any nation; whether it is the practice in America 
and France; or if we ſhould: altogether aſcribe to Mr 
Paine himſelf the honopr of the diſcovery : But one thing 
is evident, that it js plainly calculated to acquire the con- 
fidence of a number of people, even though they ſhould 


x my «ccepy ct his bounty, On thoſe occaſions, when the 
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donations are propoſed to be given, the wid is open to 
ſocial. impreſſions. As we ſay, we ſtretch a point, and 
are exceedingly merry at the birth of a child, or receiving 
home a wife. We are very poor indeed, if we do not 
entertain our neighbours at a greater expence than twenty 
ſhillings. At the fame time, this would be a very con- 
venient addition; and as we got it for nothing, we would 
ſpend it freely. Paine“ s health would not be forgotten: 
and if we exceeded a little the bounds of our uſual modera- 


lion and ſobriety, we would comfort ourſelves with this, 


that the beſt things may be abuſed; and that the greateſt 
efforts of human wiſdom, are not able to contꝭ ive a form 
c# government, which ſhall not 928 N to ſome im- 

putation of cenſure. 
Il! be greateſt oppoſition, i in any cotmtry; to a revolution 
of government, is from thoſe men who are advanced in 
life, and who wiſh not again to meddle much with its con- 
cerns, or to be plunged into its troubles, In this country, 
when to old age we add the experience of many bleſſings 
enjoyed under our happy eonſtitution, this oppoſition may 
be expected to be very violent. Inſtead of the peace and 
proſperity which we have enjoyed, would we wiſh to 
give the inheritance, of popular tumult and civil broil to 
our children? On this account, this writer endeavours to 
bribe away the natural reluctance which old age might 
have to his abſurd ſchemes of government. When he 
was ſpeculating about his principles, he talks ſo beautifully 
of the order and . happineſs of à well regulated ſociety, 
and with ſo much ſympathy and concern for our poverty 
and wretchedueſs, that one at firſt is made to believe, that 
poverty and wretchedneſs were to be excluded from his 
plans. It appears, afterwards, ' however, that he finds 
himſelf obliged to provide for the poor and the aged. 
Je is not ſor doing this in the common way of charity; 
which all good and worthy men have thought a moral and 
a Chriſtian duty; but altogether as à matter of right. It 
is an ungracious taſk, I confels, to ſeem to oppoſe any plan 
intended to give ſubſiſtence and comfort to a numerous 
part of the community: 1 hope no man will ſay that I do 
not feel as much for the wants and miſeries of the poor, 
as this author or any other; but 1 am ſurely entitled to 
conſider 2 conſequences GE: his — I (hall, by the 


by, 
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Hy, without N much ſtreſs upon it. Fe that every 
general plan of rhis kind, which gives the poor a legal 
claim to proviſion, is an eneroachment on the private cha- 
rity which Chriſtianity and natural compaſſion bid us exer- 
ciſe towards our diſtreſſed brethren. Ii is a common practice 
to complain of the public burdens, in whatever way the 
money is diſpoſed; and the people who partake of the 
general funds, whether they be poor or rich, are always 
objects, in ſome degree, of the public hatred. From whac 
this author ſays of the poor-rates in Evgland, and from 
what l know of the aſſeſſinents in Scotland, although theſe 
are only partial in their operation, 1 know this to be true. 
Now, if it were a thing ſubjett to calculation, it would d. e 
eaſy to thew, that, in one ſhape or another, in money, in 
proviſion, in medical aſſiſtance, and in clothes, there is 
more given to the aged in Great Britain, than what he 
propoſes by his new mode of diſtribution. The ſpirit of 
this country, at prefent, is melting charity: and Why 
ſhould we put an effectual check to it, not by putting the 
or our of its reach, but beyond its ſympathy? But, 
ſuppoſe this new mode were actually to give more com- 
Fortable ſubſiſience to a greater number of families ; yer 
ſtill it would do material injury to the ſtate, by ſubtract- 
ing from the public virtue. Gratitude, on the one hand, 
and benevolence on the other, would become virtues of 
Jeſs eſtimation 3 and whether this, in the end, might not 
render the ſtate of the poor more wretched and miſerable, 
would be only diſcovered by the trial. It is my own opi- 
nion, that it would; and for this plain reaſon, thar when 
you corrupt the general opinion, a ſcheme of this kind, 
even though it had been adopted on Paine's recommenda- 
tion, might be very eaſily overturned. What 1 have ſaid, 
is by no means the chief objection I have to this ſeemingly 
<haritable mode of providing for the aged. I ſhould wiſh 
to inquire, what the effects of it would be, on the virtue 
and induſtry of thoſe who might become the objects of it. 
Although 1 am an old man, I can yet recal many of the 
ſentiments of my youth; and I frequently take great de- 
ligbt in contemplating the wild projects, and even the 
follies, of that period now paſt. 1 had a method of form- 
ing ſchemes in my imagination, which 1 never thought of 


realizing. The labour was nothing; for the 1 8 
e e 
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itſelf has the peculiar art of ſelecting all the bright parts, 
and eaſily ſurmounting all difficulties. In conſequence of 
this talent, which, I ſay it without vanity, I poſſeſſed in a 
pretty eminent degree, a great many. of Paine's projects 
are quite familiar to me. The burning of the French and 
_ Engliſh fleets, {hip by ſhip, and feveral others I have had 
in my mind, as far back as I can remember; but, with re- 
gard to the twenty ſhiillings at births and marriages, and 
this particular mode of providing for the aged, I confeſs, 
they were entirely new. This enables me, with more impar- 
iality, to judge of the effect which this proviſion would 
Frags in my mind. I remember, in the wildeſt 
fancies of my youth, I was accuſtomed to look forward to 
a peaceful old age, wherein I could fit down in the midſt 
of my family, with ſome comfortable ſavings, to make my 
heart merry. I have now attained this envied ſtate; and, 
allowing ſomewhat for the waſte of years, my body is as 
ſound as induſtry and cheerfulneſs can make it. But you 
will obſerve, while this was only in proſpect, I had, like 
other young people, to combat with the preſent. tempta- 
tion; to avoid every kind of unneceſſary expence, and to 
reſiſt the allurements to pleaſure which my companions, 
and which my youthful fancy were perpetually expoſing to 
my view. Now, if I can remember any thing of what 
I wes, I am certain, that if this ſcheme had . been reduced 
to practice, I would have been more ready to have yield- 
ed to any kind of temptation: Six or ten pounds a year, 
would have appeared an immenſe ſum; and all my pruden- 
tial reſolutions for ſaving, would have been ſwallowed up 
in contemplating this fortune in reſerve. Inſtead of the 
intereſt of one hundred pounds, and abour forty pounds a 
year, which 1 eaſily make by my own labour and that of 
my family, fome of my ſons being ſtill at home, I would 
have enjoyed ten pounds a year, a worn out conltitution, 
and a debilitated poſterity, by this pernicious ſcheme. © It. 
is a good thing,” as Paine ſays, to provide for one 
« hundred and torty thouſand aged perſons;“ but doing 
it in his manner, may have a very bad tendency. - | 
Since he has deſcended to particulars, which, I think, in 
prudence he ought not to have done, I ſhall take the li- 


berty to inform him, that it would be eaſy for any man to 


propoſe a number of amendments in human affairs, and 
| then 


| 
j 
| 
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which, at the ſame time, ; does not forbid reſolution © for 
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then aſk; whether they were not good things. With my 


poor invention, I could enumerate many, which ſeem to 
have eſcaped this writer. As theſe calculations. are tedi- 
ous and diſagreeable to me, I ſhall confine myſelf to one 


inſtance. Agreeable to his own ſtatement, I ſhall take the 


number of inhabitants in Scotland and England, to be 
eighteen millions; at four to a family, there will be four 
millions and five hundred thouſand families. Suppoſe, at 


an average, the four millions dine at the rate of one ſhil- 


ling for each ſamily, and that they ſhall be perſuaded, for 
the benefit of their health, and other good purpoſes, to 
retrench one dinner every week, the ſum will amount 
to 28,5711. : this ſum, divided among the remaining five 


hundred thouſand, would afford them one ſhilling e- 


very week. The odd parts are dropped in this cal- 
culation. Now, will any man ſay, that 28,571]., di- 
vided among five hundred thouſand poor families every 


week, is not a good thing? If I had Paine's manner of 


writing, I would add, O ye Great! while you are ſwal- 


lowing diſeaſes in huge morſels of beef and pudding, 
think of this. 8 01955 8 8 
In the ſame manner, I have been told, that one million 


a year, at what they call compound intereſt, would, in a 


very ſhort time, pay off the whole national debt; but Mr 
Paine thinks this impracticable: and this, by the by, s 


the only impracticable thing in his whole book. 


SECTION vl. 


Ina vs reſerved this ſection, which is to be the laſt, 
for a few obſervations on the tendency of the vague 
principles of this book, to corrupt the religions opini- 


ons of my countrymen. I am not aſhamed to declare, 
that I firmly believe in the purity of the Chriſtian pre- 


cepts, and the efficacy of the atonement of Chriſt for 
promoting the purity and the happineſs of his ſervants. 
And I cannot perceive in what manner the belief of this 
ſyſtem, the only one revealed from the Fountain of life, 
can'be a political machine ro keep mankind in bondage 


and flayery. ,Do. you think, that the religion which 


teaches contentment in every condition of life, and 


the 


Twp. 
the general good, can, in any ſenſe, be conſtrued as as 
gainſt the intereſts and the rights of human nature? Ha. 
ving ſaid this concerning the religion on which my beſt 
hopes are founded, I ſhall next, with all charity and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, inquire into the Chriſtianity of this book. This is of 
more conſequence than at firſt you may be aware of; for, if 
nations or individuals are without ſubſtantial principles of 
religion, I maintain, that though their underſtandings may 
de good, yet, you have no ſecurity for upright intentions, 
or uniformity in conduct. This writer, I confeſs, ſays 
very little on the ſubject of religion; but, what he does 
ſay, gives me a very bad opinion of his creed. He repre- 
ſents the whole human race as the children of a family, 
preſenting to their parent fome roken of gratitude and af- 
fection, on any particular day. Although I leave. all men 
to the judgment of God, both with regard to their actions 
and opinions, yet, I cannot eaſily agree to a doctrine of 
this kind. For one thing, it deſtroys every kind of ſtand- 


ard or rule of devotion to be found in the word of God; 


and leaves every man to reſt perfectly ſatisfied with his 
own feeble endeavours. You ſee this author carrying this 
idea into practice; For my own part,” ſays he, I am 
fully ſatisfied, that what I am now doing, &c. is accept- 
« able. in his ſight ;*” while, as I have already ſhewed, this 
very book is calculated to excite diſſenſion and animoſity in 
the country. I will aſk any reaſonable and thinking man, 
who profeſſes his belief in the Chriſtian religion, whether 
there was the ſmalleſt occaſion for the doctrines or precepts 
_ of it, if the devotion of every man could procure the in- 
valuable bleſſings which it holds forth? With regard to 
myſelf, when my mind is at any time turned towards the 
Majeſty of heaven, I ſhould be very miſerable, if I had not 
a better foundation of hope than the offering of my devout 
thoughts. I mention this, however, only as my private 
_ + opinion; and I believe it to be the opinion of a great ma- 
Jority of my countrymen. How, then, are we to conſider 
the religious ſentiments of this perſon, who wiſhes not on- 
ly to be our political reformer, but our apoſtle alſo? Is. 
this extravagance in his religious opinions, the conſequence 
of his wild and licentious principles of liberty? I believe 
this to be the fact; and I reſt it, not on the feeble found- 
ation of this ſingle inſtance, but on what, I hear, is the 
Prevailing bias of thoſe nations, or individuals; who, in 
Practice, or in ſpeculation, 8 7 come neareſt to his perfec- 
c WE tion 
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tion of government. There is a. patural - realen for this: 


After levelling the dignity of our Saviour, and the pro- 


vidence of God, and every principality and power in hea- 
ven, it is but a mere trifle to extend the ſame ſpirit to the 


property and the lives of thoſe who are caſt in the ſame 
mould with themſelves. This is, at leaſt, poigting out a 


reaſonable motive for advancing an opinion ſubverſive of 


revelation, at the end of a book ſabverſive of all govern- 
ment. But this is not the whole danger to be apprehend- 
ed from ſudden and violent reſolutions of any kind. We 
may be aſſured, that any great alteration. of ſentiment, 


with regard to what we have been accuſtomed, to conſider 


as eſſential principles, in one inſtance, will have a tenden- 
cy to unhinge the mind, and produce a complete revolu- 


tion of thought in every other. To make this plainer to 
you, 1 ſuppoſe. that if the majority in Great Britain were 


to adopt, in their greateſt latitude, the modes of repreſenta- 
tion and government recommended by this fanciful writer, 
we would have no farther ſecurity for the religion which we 
have received from God, and which our fathers, at the rifk 
of every thing called valuable in life, have handed down to 
us unpolluted. There is nothing, in reaſon or in nature, 


to prevent ſuch a concluſion; for, if it were poſſible that 


the ſenſe of a whole nation was ſo far perverted, as to call 


that a bad and oppreſſive conſtitution, which, a few weeks 


before, was, with a few exceprivns, conſidered as a moſt. 


- admirable one, then, I maintain, that it is a portion of the 


ſame ſpirit, and neither more unaccountable nor more wick- 


ed, to overturn every principle of religion and virtue, in an 
equal period of time. On this account, we are highly in- 


debred to this author, after inſtructing us in the duty of 


citizens, for informing us, in few words, of the importance 


of the Chriſtian doctrines, and what he expects us to be- 
lieve, I mention theſe things, however, juſt as they ap- 
pear to me, without enlarging on ideas; which, I doubt 
not, will be more particularly illuſtrated, by men who have 
entered more deeply into theological ſubjects. 

Having pointed out ſome of what I reckon to be the 


moſt glaring abſurdities of this book, and the evil tenden- 
cy of Paine's mode of repreſentation and government, as 


applied to Great Britain, I ſhall,> with all humility, addreſs 
a few words to that affociation which calls itſelf ** The 


? 


Fn 1 


I obſerve, with great pleaſure, in their reſolutions of 


December 12th 1792, that they diſavow almoſt every per- 


- nicious opinion held forth in Paine's rights of man. 
„They hold all abſurd and unjuſt violation of private pro-. 


« perty by an equal diviſion, in utter deteſtation and ab- 
* horrence ; and they declare, that they will maintain the 


_ © eſtabliſhed conſtitution of Great Britain, on its genuine 
acknowledged principles, conſiſting of three eliates, 
« King, Lords, and Commons.“ The Reſolutions, to 


which this is a preamble, I conſider as intended to ſerve. 


two purpoſes: the fr, to vindicate themſelves from in- 
ſidious, wicked, and inflammatory artifices, employed by 


the enemies of all reform, to miſrepreſent the friends of 
the people; and the ſecond is, to give a clear and undil- 


guiſed view of their intentions, to the public: for they 


moedcitly hint, in another paper of Reſolutions, dated De- 
cember 5th, that immaculate purity can never ſhrink from 


candid inquiry. It is on the laſt of theſe purpoſes, that 
I wiſh to make a few obſervations. I ſhall uſe no inſidi- 
ous, or ivflammatory artifice, but ſpeak my plain ſenti- 
ments on this occaſion ; and I think I can do it with more 
effect, as I have been tampered with again and again, and 
my ſimplicity of nature attempted to be impoſed on, by 
thoſe who told me they were members of this general con- 
vention. I humbly apprehend, that it was incumbent on 
them, to give to the public, conſidering the preſent ſtare of 
affairs, ſuch an account of what they with to be reformed, 
as could not poſſibly be miſtaken. 1 apprehend alſo, that 
they pretend to do this; and that they have not done it. 
his, certainly, was the more neceſſary, as inſidious at- 
tempts have been made to miſrepreſent and calumniate 
them; and as their enemies, ſtrangers to the virtues by 


which they were actuated, had perſiſted in their miſrepre- 


ſentations. The gentlemen of that convention, will ob- 
ſerve, that I have no intention of entering into their ſe- 
cret motives, on the one hand, nor am I obliged, on the 
other, to receive, without any allowance, a number of ge- 
neral expreſſions about virtue, and immaculate purity. I 
Waited, with ſome degree of impatience, for the public de- 
claration of their ſentiments ; and now, when I have re- 
ceived it in two hand-bills, I am nothing the wiſer. I 
wanted to know in preciſe terms, and I call on them to 


declare, the ſpecific reform which they defire us to join in 


D2 . accompliſhing, 
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accompliſhing. That they have not done this, will appear 
evident to any perſon, who takes the trouble to peruſe 
their hand- bills; but I chooſe not to leave any ſubject I 
happen to treat, on general grounds of cenſure or appro- 
bation. The reform of government which they wiſh 
to accompliſh, is ſtill clouded in doubrful and ambiguous | 
terms. Ic conſiſts of two parts: A ſhorter duration of 
Parliament; and an equal repreſentation of the people. 


The „iet is ſufficiently defined for any reaſonable purpoſe, 
although, in a declaration of this kind, it would not have 


been amiſs to have mentioned the preciſe duration. With 
regard to the ſecond, it is impoſſible to diſcover the inten- 


| tion or preciſe meaning of it. An equal repreſentation of 


the people, is liable to two plain and obvious conſtruc- 
tions. The jir/? is, that all the members of the Houſe of 
Commons ſhall be equal, with regard to the number and 


circumſtances of their eleQors ; and the ſecond, that every 


individual in the country ſhall have an equal vote in the 
repreſentation. When this convention ſpeaks of ſupport- 
ing the conſtitution on its genuine acknowledged princi- 
ples, 1 am inclined to believe, that they are enemies to a 
mode of general repreſentation ; becauſe it was never an 
acknowledged or implied principle of the Britiſh conſtitu- 

tion, to allow every individual, whatever might be his ca- 
Pacicy or ſituation, to vote for a Member of the Houſe of 
Commons : but, on the other hand, when they make a 
general appeal to the ſenſe of the people at large, and, at 
the ſame time, ſpeak of unrepreſented millions, 1 am apr to 
conclude, that they mean not to ſupport the conſtitution on 
its genuine acknowledged principles. There is, at any rate, 
a dilemma in the caſe; and they hold out a very extended 
ground for aſſociation, I ſhall aſk them, on their avowed 
reſolutions, if it be not poſlible for one number of men to 


join them with the idea of a more equal repreſentation of 


the people, and for another number of men, to join them 
with the idea of a general one? How is it, then, poſh- 
ble, that they ſhould be qualified to take the ſenſe of the 
nation, when they come forward with reſolutions, which 
Jay a foundation for ſo plain and important a diviſion of 
ſentiment? If their intention was merely to call forth the 


ſpirit and ſeuſe of the people, their end is already abund- 


antly gained, The ſpirit and ſenſe of the nation, have 


been called forth in a manner hoſtile to their refinements ; | 


for it requites more ingenuity than J am poſſeſſed of, to 


prove, that all the reſolutions from every part of the 
kingdom, have not been excited by a laudable deſign to 
baffle their attempts. I do not charge the convention with 
any bad deſign, merely from what I perceire in their re- 
ſolutions, but from the effects which they have produced 
on the minds of ſeveral of my brethren.. I have an op- 
portunity of converſing with men of my own leyel, who 
are friends to this convention; and I find that, of thoſe 
who are <qually devoted to it, the moſt ſenſible are for a 
limited, but the moſt numerous, for a general repreſenta- 
tion. Whether the moſt ſenſible can, in every inſtance, 
direct the moſt numerous; or whether, if they do, this be 
the equality they contend for, I ſhall leave the convention 
to determine, My own opinion concerning the reform of 
government, can be expreſſed in very few words. I am 
no enemy to any moderate or reaſonable reform; but I 
am decidedly of opinion, not only that it ſhould be con- 
ducted without confuſion or violence, which the conven- 
tion profeſs to do, but alſo, that it ſhould be accompliſhed - 
by gradual and moderate ſteps, which is eyidently not 
their intention. The beſt ends that poſhbly could be gain» 
ed to man in a ſtate of ſociety, require a degree of pre- 
paration, to enable him to maintain them when they are 
gained. If our excellent conſtitution were, by a ſudden 
revolution, or a foreign power, planted, at this moment, 
in Turkey, it would not produce a ſingle advantage to the 
inhabitants of that country. They would run into extreme 
anarchy, or return to arbitrary oppreſſion. The Chriſtian 
religion itſelf, although it has been ſupported, and will be 
ſupported, to the end of the world, by Divine Power, 
was introduced by gradual means, adapted to the condi- 
tion of human nature. The principles, then, of all pro- 
per reform in government, are, that it ſhall be going on; 
and that it ſhall never take one ſtep, which endangers the 
whole fabric, by introducing a complete revolution in the 
minds of the ſubjects. That government is not a bad one 
which permits abuſes, but that which poſſeſſes no power 
of moderately reforming them. Now, the reſolutions 
held forth by this convention, admit the idea of general 
repreſentation. And even although this were a deſirable 
object, yet, were it introduced at once into the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, it would be attended with the moſt pernicious 
conſequences, As I haye ſhowed above, it would _ 
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terially better the condition of the poor, becauſe the wages, 
and the price of labour, muſt always be lower or higher, in 
proportion to the dearneſs or cheapneſs of thoſe articles of 


life which we eat and drink, and wear. It is evident, 


then, that we would gain nothing by this equality of re- 
preſentation. Let us now enquire, on the other hand, whe- 
ther we have not a chance of loſing. I ſhall refer the reader 

to what I have ſaid on Paine's mode of repreſentation, as 
nearly applicable to any general mode in connection with 


the Britiſh' conſtitution, conſiſting of King, Lords, and 
Commons: and I ſha} farther obſerve, that equality of 


repreſentation, as it exiſts in the minds of many of this 


convention, would occaſion the greateſt inequality in rhe 


world. On this occafion, I by no means ſpeak in behalf 


of my brethren ; but I truſt, I ſpeak as an honeſt man, 


in behalf of mankind. I ſay, as a manufacturer, I would 


enjoy more than an equal influence in the repreſentative 
yoy | P 


body. We all know, that we have a greater capacity of 


union, a greater talent for political debate, and more time 


for aſſociation, than other ranks in the kingdom, who e- 
qually enjoy the profits of their induſtry. On theſe ac- - 
counts, we could a& more in concert, and carry all our points 


more effectually, in the election of repreſentatives. But ſo- 


ciety is formed on the principle of giving up a part of our na» 


tural rights, for the ſecurity of the reſt. When you bring 


men to act as individuals, this never will be done; and ther- 
fore, as long as there is any kind of inequality in the condi» 
tions of human life, in the powers of the mind, and in the prin- 
 Ciples on which the private aſſociations of mankind are form- 
ed, it is impoſſible that the repreſentation can be equal, when 


every individual has an equal right to vote. I would farther 
point out the eyils attending this ſcheme, from the inequality 
of influence in eyery country, and from the confuſion and 


violence which would conſtantly follow the practice of it. 
But theſe I ſhall make the foundation of another Addrefs to 


my brethren, if the infatuation of my country ſhould ever 


render it neceſſary. 


On the whole, I have ſaid nothing but what 1 believe, in 
the ſight of God, to be for the intereſt and the happineſs of 


all ranks of men in Great Britain; and I ſincerely pray, that : 
my endeavours may not be without fuccels 
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